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possess more clothes than formerly. There are exceptional districts, like North Behar, where the rural population is extraordinarily dense, or parts of the Deccan where the soil is extremely poor, and the rainfall precarious; in such tracts, the condition of the landless labourer is still deplorably bad. There are other exceptional tracts, such as lower Burma, Assam, Malabar, Canara, the Himalayan districts, and a great part of Eastern Bengal, where the population is sparse, or not too dense, the soil is rich, the rainfall always abundant, and good markets are at hand; in such tracts, wages are high, work and food are abundant, there is a comparatively high grade of living, and there is little or no real poverty. The greater part of India lies between these exceptional extremes, and on the whole, the standard of comfort in an average Indian village household is better than it was fifty years ago. It is quite certain that the population of India absorbs and hoards more of the precious metals than it did formerly, for during the past fifty years, India's net absorption from outside, of gold and silver, has amounted to the equivalent of 6,303 millions of rupees, or an increase of 126 millions a year, while during the 22 years ending with 1857, India's net absorption of the precious metals averaged only thirty-two millions a year.
"Conditions of different classes: 1. The landholding class. 2. The Trading Class. 3. The Professional Class. 4. The Tenant or Ryot Class. 5. The Labouring Class." (We omit the paragraphs relating to the first three classes.)
"The tenant or ryot class in all provinces enjoy some share, in some districts a considerable share, in the increased profits of agriculture. In Eastern and Central Bengal, the ryots are well off. In the Central Provinces, where tenant's right is exceptionally strong, the ryots are mostly in good circumstance. But in Behar, in most of the Agra Province and in Oude, the tenant ryot is weak, or has been but recently placed on a firm footing; the population is dense, holdings are small, and many of the ryots are in poor circumstances. They and their families earn something in good years by labour outside their holdings, and when the season is favourable, they live fairly well. A ryot with a tenant right under the land, can generally get credit in a year of short harvest but in a famine year, many of the ryots in the last-named tracts must and do break down*
"The labouring classes, who have no beneficial interest in the land, are in India a smaller section of the people than in England. Still, out of the total Indian population of 294 millions, there are a vast number of labourers, and their condition is most important to the condition of the country ... the wages . . . have greatly increased. . . . The landless labourer in the thickly populated rural tracts, remote from railways or new industries, lives poorly